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ore than 300 people marched and rallied 

outside Berkeley City Hall on Tuesday, 

November 28, to defend People’s Park 
and the food and clothing services that have histori- 
cally been part of the park. 

The Berkeley City Council was forced to post-, 
pone voting on the proposed drastic changes in park 
management due to the significant public opposition 
that arose. The city’s controversial plan for the park _ 
now will not be considered until early next year. 

The University of California, which claims legal 
ownership of the long-contested South Berkeley 
landmark, recently proposed to the Berkeley City 
Council that services such as the meals provided by 
Food Not Bombs and the free clothes box be 
removed from the park. UC also proposed leveling 
the park’s sloped lawn area which is used for rallies 
and concerts. The space would be reserved for intra- 
mural sports five night a week. 

UC’s proposals came after months of public 
meetings sponsored by a joint City-University com- 
mittee. Dozens of participants, ranging from 
Southside merchants and neighbors to street people 


East Bay Food Not Bombs serves a meal in People’s Park. Photo by Lydia Gans 


and park activists, were evolving a radically differ- 
ent vision: removing the seldom-used volleyball 
courts, raising Derby Creek along the south edge of 
the park and preserving food and clothing services. 
UC ignored these plans and submitted its own ver- 
sion. The City Council scheduled a November 28 
vote on the plan, and park supporters, including Food 
Not Bombs and Berkeley Religious Coalition with 


day a week cooking food for people. I’m here to 
defend my right to do that. People who never use 
the park are trying to make decisions about it.” 

Bob Nichols, a Park regular, said, “It’s the same old 
shit. There are easy solutions available, supported by 
the community. Instead, the University comes up with 
their own plan to literally level the park for a sports 
field. The UC is holding the Park hostage again.” 


the Homeless, mobilized a march that night. 


People’s Park supporters were outspoken in their 
criticism of UC’s plans. Travis Loller, who serves 
free meals with Food Not Bombs, said, “I spend one 


Who Owns the Park? 


A major point of contention is over park manage- 
ment. Park supporters insist that it belongs to the 


Reports from the Housing and Welfare Battle Fronts 


The War Against the Poor Heats Up 


“A war is on and it’s time to act. Politicians need to know that someone 
out there opposes this slow strangulation of the poor.” 


by Tony Gardner 


magine (not so difficult for many) that you are a 
mother with two children trying to survive on AFDC 
and living in federally subsidized housing. Your hus- 
band cannot help because he is in federal prison for pos- 
session of two joints. One day you go to the welfare 
office and find out that your AFDC benefits are being 
taken away because you have not worked in the past two 
years — as if struggling to care for two children 24 hours 
a day is not work! A couple of days later you get a letter 
from the government telling you that because the federal 
housing budget is being cut, your rent is being raised. 
With no other choice, you look for work, but all you 
can find is a minimum wage job at McDonald’s, which 
you must reject because your full-time wages would not 
even cover day care (federally subsidized day care is also 
being cut), much less food, rent and other necessities. 
Instead, you go back to the welfare office to apply for 
General Assistance, where you find that the monthly GA 
benefit has just been cut to $221, not even enough for the 
grungiest room in the worst fleabag SRO hotel in town. 
Soon you are evicted and go down to the local family 
shelter, which turns out to be closed because HUD’s 
homelessness budget has been cut. Completely terrified, 
you spend your first night of many nights on the streets 
with your children, and you never get used to the feeling. 


Because your children must eat, you are on the street 
begging one day. You get more and more frustrated at all 
the rich people who ignore you as they walk to the Gap to 
spend their tax-cut dollars on clothes, so you are a little 
rudé to a couple of them, who have you arrested for 
aggressive panhandling. “She’s a little crazy,” they say. 
“That’s probably why she is homeless.” Because there was 
a warrant for your arrest due to unpaid public lodging and 
panhandling citations, you are thrown in jail and your kids 
put in a foster home. At least you all now have roofs over 
your heads! 

Mainstream media coverage of the recent federal bud- 
get reconciliation fiasco completely obscured the fact that 
what is really happening in Washington is rejection of the 
nation’s 50-year commitment to security for the poor and 
creation of the type of suffering described above. 

There is a war on in Congress against the poor, and it’s 
being fought on multiple fronts. Congress is cutting 
AFDC, Medicaid, Medicare, public housing, Section 8 
housing, homelessness programs, education, child care and 
many other programs, while at the same time slashing 
taxes for the rich and corporations. Cuts to any one of 
these programs would be disastrous for most people, but 
when you combine them all, the results will be catastroph- 


ic. As a direct result of these combined cuts, we will see _ 


tens of thousands more homeless people on our streets, but 
re ee ee a 


See War Against the Poor page three 


people who use it, and should be “managed” by the 
City, not the University. “ 
“I don’t acknowledge UC’s ownership of the 
land,” said guitarist Eli Yates, who has often per- 
formed on the People’s Stage. “We need to restore 
the organic wholeness of the park that comes from 
user-development. That’s what separates us from the 
UC regents. Rather than seeing the park as a thing or 
a place, we see it as an organic process.” 
Stephen Brady of Food Not Bombs agreed: 
“Decisions should be made by a broad group of peo- § 
See People’s Park page five 


by Julia Vinograd 


who can’t be trusted with money, 
_ who must be ee from themselves. 
. Who might buy junk, 


who might buy into savings and loans, 
who might buy Cigarettes, _ 
_who might buy crooked cops, 
who might buy liquor, — 
_who might liquidate their vast corporations, 
_ declare bankruptcy and throw people out of work, 
who might buy their girl a satin oe io her hair. 
Instead of food. 
Nobody can be trusted with money. 
The poor will never buy as many drugs as the sich 
because they can’t afford them. 
If they could, they would. 
Money is obviously bad for people, 
you can buy things with it. 
| Like liquor, drugs and cigarettes. 
_ Like toothpaste. 
_ Like lawyers. 
“~ a ‘satin ribbon fora young ous hair. 
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Street Spirit Fights 
Police Harassment 


On September 11, Sheila Coleman, a 
Street Spirit vendor, was walking up and 
down outside of DeLauer’s newsstand in 
downtown Oakland, distributing the 
newspaper, when she was approached by 
an Oakland police officer who ordered 
her to sit down against the building. (It’s 
sometimes a bit confusing trying to make 
it out on the street. In Berkeley, if the 
police find you sitting against a building, 
they tell you to stand up.) 

Sheila sat down, but then stood up after 
a while to talk to a friend. The officer 
zoomed in on her again, scolded her for 
not obeying him, and wrote her a ticket 
for violation of Oakland Municipal Code 
section 3-2.081 which makes it a crime 
for any person to “solicit contributions for 
himself in or upon any public street or 
public place in the City of Oakland.” 

Street Spirit has received reports that 
several other vendors have been ticketed 
and warned not to distribute newspapers 
in Oakland. It is undertaking Sheila’s 
legal defense in the courts and has 
approached Oakland City Manager Craig 
Kocian to stop the harassment of vendors. 

Wilson Riles, Jr., Executive Director 
of the American Friends Service 
Committee, explained: “The City 
Manager responded positively to our 
appeal that he ask the Oakland police to 
end this unconstitutional harassment. But 
police have continued to cite and fine 
Street Spirit vendors. They have 
obstructed the free press and intimidated 
homeless people who are guilty of noth- 
ing more than earning an honest living.” 

According to Osha Neumann, attorney 
for Sheila Coleman, the ordinance under 
which she was cited is clearly unconstitu- 
tional. “Soliciting is speech, and is entitled 
to full First Amendment protection,” said 
Neumann. “The distinction the ordinance 
makes between soliciting for yourself and 
for others makes no sense. I’m sure ulti- 
mately the courts will agree with us.” 

Ms. Coleman’s first constitutional chal- 
lenge to the law was rejected by Oakland 
Municipal Court Judge Gifford on 
November 15, 1995. A court trial is current- 
ly set for December 13 in Department 19 of 
Oakland Municipal Court. 


Art by Osha Neumann 


Berkeley Police Violate 
Court Order and Civil Rights 


by Osha Neumann 


erkeley police have been violating 

a court order which prohibits them 

from enforcing Berkeley’s anti- 
homeless ordinances. 

On May 10, U.S. District Judge Claudia 
Wilken issued a preliminary injunction 
against the enforcement of Berkeley’s 
notorious poor laws, which criminalized, 
among other things, sitting within six feet 
of a building in a commercial zone 
between 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. Since then the 
police have been persistently rousting peo- 
ple for doing just what the judge said they 
have a right to do — sitting. 

People are being told all sorts of things 
by the police. One homeless man was 
made to move out by the parking meters 
by a cop who told him it was not permit- 
ted to sit in front of a business. Another 
was told that business owners didn’t want 
people sitting next to the buildings, but 
under the “new law” he could sit next to 
the curb. Still another was told that sitting 
next to a building on a public sidewalk 
constituted “trespassing”. 

Lisa Stephens, the vice chairperson of 
the City of Berkeley’s Park and 


SFPD “arrest” a grocery cart in the shadow of City Hall 


Recreation commission, and an opponent 
of the poor laws, was walking down 
Telegraph Avenue a few months ago 
when to her amazement she observed a 
Berkeley police officer order a group of 
young people to move from in front of an 
abandoned storefront to the curb. 

“T spoke to the officer and asked him to 
tell me what law he was enforcing,” 
reports Stephens. “At first he didn’t 
answer. Then he said the reason they had 
to move was that there were signs posted. 
I pointed out that the only sign posted said 
‘For lease or sale.’ He then told me that 
property owners have the right not to have 
people sitting in front of their stores. I said 
it’s a vacant building. He said, well, you 
can’t block the sidewalk. I said they’re not 
blocking the sidewalk, they’re up against 
the building. At that point he went away.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 
which obtained the injunction against the 
poor laws, is concerned about what appear 
to be clear violations of the court’s order. 
It has written to Berkeley City Attorney 
Manuela Albuquerque to determine if 
Berkeley police have. been directed not to 
enforce the no-sitting ordinance. 
Albuquerque has yet to respond. 
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“Carted Away” By the SFPD 
The Grocery Cart as Political Prisoner 


by Jan Spence 


everal years ago, in Civic Center 

Park, I heard a cop threaten a 

young man, saying, “I’m going to 
take your cart away from you.” I jumped 
into the conversation, “If he takes your 
cart, Douglas, I’ll buy you a new one.” 
The cop looked at me and said, “You 
can’t buy a cart. Only a grocery store can 
buy a cart.” Don’t you believe it. 

Collecting carts is a priority of the 
SFPD. And when you ask why it’s such a 
priority, the police will respond: “We 
must return them to the rightful owner.” 
Don’t you believe it! 

Two years ago, I bought four grocery 
carts in Union City and presented them to 
four homeless men whose carts had been 
confiscated several times by the San 
Francisco police. I bought used carts, but 
they had been cleaned and painted and 
they looked shiny new. They cost about 
$60 each and there was no delivery 
charge. The grocery carts were special 
orders in that the names of the new own- 
ers were engraved in large letters on metal 
plates which were riveted to the carts, 
below, near the wheels. I thought these 


plates could serve as license plates. The 
plates were not removable. Each owner 
was given a proper receipt with his name 
on it, to prove ownership. 

Four homeless men legally owned four 
grocery carts. They were “the rightful 
owners.” Where are these carts today? 

Three of them have been confiscated 
by the police and thrown into the huge 
compactor. They were totally destroyed 
along with the contents. Of course, the 
SFPD did not issue receipts. They never 
do. The police, without conscience, liter- 
ally reached into the private lives of three 
homeless men and stole their carts and 
their personal belongings -- everything 
they owned. 

Only one cart remains with the rightful 
owner. Lawrence Jefferson declares, “I 
lost my bill of sale, but I still have my 
cart. The only reason I still have it is 
because I have it stashed in the basement 
of a hotel. I share it with others when they 
want to move or whatever they want to 
use it for. It’s there for me when I need it. 
It’s got my name on it and everything. 
One of the four carts is still hanging 
around! If someone buys something for 
me, no one can take it from me.” 
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A Day in the Life of Food Not Bombs 


by Judy Foster 


oday is Tuesday, my day to be 
responsible for making sure the 
meal gets prepared and delivered to 
People’s Park on time. I have worked with 
East Bay Food Not Bombs for four years 
now. We provide meals at People’s Park 
every weekday at 2:30 p.m., and also serve 
a meal in Oakland on Sundays. 
Tuesday morning at 9:30 a.m., and it’s 
time to pick up donations of bagels from a 
store and home fries from a local restau- 


rant. The bagel store often donates two 


huge plastic bags full of bagels. It feels 
good to sling the heavy bag over my 
shoulder as one of the busy staff helps me 
carry them to my car. 

When I get home, Gene is already there. 
He’s come with some donated goodies 
from the pastry cafe, enough for today’s 
workers. Today we cook at my house, 
where most of the food is stored. We go out 
back and look at the wall of produce-filled 
boxes stacked on the steel table and in the 
commercial refrigerator. 

Gene likes to prepare the fruit outside in 
the sun on the wooden picnic table with 
three or four others. Let’s see. . . Today we 
have melons and bananas (what a treat!) 
and many boxes of grapes. If a lot of people 
show up today, we can sort through a cou- 
ple of the boxes. : 

Sam and James arrive. What to do for 
the main dish? Well, there’s lots of pep- 
pers — red, yellow and green. And a box 
of Japanese eggplant, a box of zucchinis 
and onions. Sounds like they’d be good 
with garbanzos or lentils. We discuss 
what to use and how to season the dish. 
We have three boxes of dark greens; if 
more people come soon, there will be 
time to make a pot of cooked greens. 


- There’s lettuce, tomatoes; cukes and 


radishes — a good salad in the making. 

Sam starts preparing eggplant, while 
James takes on the onions and Gene slices 
melons. A woman I’ve seen at People’s 
Park who has never been here before 
arrives, so I show her where the knives and 
produce are kept. She chooses to work out- 
side with Gene on the fruit. Someone you 
don’t expect usually shows up — perhaps a 
new volunteer who’s been to one of our 
meetings, or travelers from Food Not 
Bombs groups in Portland or Seattle, or an 
old friend who’s been meaning to come 
help for a while now. 

One day, you might be part of a smooth- 
functioning group that’s been doing Food 
Not Bombs long enough to know each 


“Looking into the 


eyes of the people | 


serve, | have always 
found human con- 
tact, a very special 
part of what Food 
Not Bombs is about. 
We know each other. 
We have shared 
food together. We 


are not strangers.” 


other. Once in a great while, no one else has 
shown up by noon. But then a few people 
finally arrive, or I go call from our phone 
list. When that happens, the meal is late, but 
it still comes out. It’s a real stress test, but 
somehow the meal always comes out. 
Meanwhile, back in my kitchen, I start 
cooking lentils, put bulgar wheat on to 
soak, turn on the radio and start chopping 


garlic. Inashah is here now and starts the 


salad. Lydia arrives after her morning of 
teaching, followed soon by a few other 
Food Not Bomber’s from Portland who are 
in town for a while. Each quickly finds 
what to do, and we work smoothly together. 
It’s a nice scene today, with enough people 
to avoid a massive time crunch. 

The morning goes on. One of us calls 
in today’s menu to Tristan’s show on Free 
Radio Berkeley. James and Inashah begin 
to sauté chopped vegetables from bowls 
piled high with the colorful results of our 
work. 

Finally, the meal comes together. The 
vegetables, beans and grain are combined 
and seasoned, salad dressing made and 
bread cut. We’ve made two tubs of the 


On Sundays, Food Not Bombs serves in downtown Oakland. 


main dish, one-and-a-half tubs of salad, a 
tub of greens and two of cut fruits — 
around 40 gallons of food in all. There’s 
a box of bread and one of bagels, a box of 
apples and three flats of delicious ripe 
sapotes, a tropical fruit that tastes like 
custard. 

I pack a box with social/health informa- 
tion and toothbrushes, razors, soap, tampax 
and condoms, which we bring along every 
other week now. We were distributing these 
once a week for the Free Clinic until their 
grant for the project ran out. Food Not 
Bombs consensed on buying one order of 
these items, but we don’t know if we’ll be 
able to continue. 

It’s time to go. Only a few people are 
going to People’s Park to serve today. One 
person stays behind to finish cleaning up. 
Heather comes with me and the food, and 
James goes ahead on his bike. 

At the park, I see groups of people talk- 
ing to each other on the lawn or waiting by 
the stage. Friendly faces and hands appear 
to help carry the food to the stage. Sarah 
has just got off work and has come to serve. 
From the stage, James announces the need 


for two more servers. Two people come 
forward, wash their hands and join us, and 
we begin serving. 

When I started working with Food Not 
Bombs four years ago, people would resist 
waiting their turn, quarrel with one another 
and cut in line just to get the item they 
wanted. Now those things seldom happen. 
Everyone is more relaxed and able to wait 
their turn; everyone knows there will be 
enough to go around. 

I take the box of personal products and 
information down the line, joking, greet- 
ing folks, sharing information. Looking 
into the eyes of the people I serve, I have 
always found human contact, a very spe- 
cial part of what Food Not Bombs is 
about. It is wonderful to recognize and be 
greeted by people all over town that I 
know from the park. 

Some wear outfits and body decorations 
that are strange to me, an older woman. 
Some are hanging out on the street or pan- 
handling; some are just going about their 
business. But we know each other. We 
have shared food together. We are not 
strangers. & 


The War Against the Poor 


from page one 
fewer and fewer services to help them. 

These cuts are merely the tip of the ice- 
berg. Increasingly severe cuts will be made 
year after year until the budget is balanced 
on the backs of people like the woman 
described above in a form of slow torture 
strung out over seven years; I almost wish 
they would make all the cuts at once. 

Results are now in from this year’s 
housing battlefield. A joint House-Senate 
conference committee has just completed a 
HUD/VA/Independent Agencies appropri- 
ations bill that wilt be sent to the president 
to sign into law. Some key provisions: 

@ Homelessness funds are being cut 
from last year’s $1.12 billion to $823 mil- 
lion, a cut of 23%. 

@ New Section 8 vouchers will be cut from 
$2.7 billion to $400 million, down 150%. 

¢ Disabled housing assistance is being 
cut from $259 million to $233 million. 

¢ Elderly housing assistance is being 
cut from $857 million to $780 million. 

These numbers are bad, but they could 
have been much worse. Valiant lobbying 
by homeless and housing advocates suc- 


ceeded in raising the homelessness budget 
to $823 million from the $576 million that 
had originally been proposed in the 
House, and in raising the new Section 8 
voucher budget to $400 million from zero 
proposed in the House. There is still time 


@ AFDC funds will be block-granted to 
the states. States will not be required to pro- 
vide any matching funds. These block 
grants are Trojan horses for massive budget 
cuts and end our nation’s 60-year commit- 
ment to a minimum income for all children. 

States may deny assistance to chil- 
dren born to unmarried women under 18 
(even though less than 1% of AFDC 


Federal cuts will send 1.2 million children into 
poverty and push 2.1 million children even deeper 
into poverty. This ends our nation’s 60-year com- 
mitment to a minimum income for all children. 


to tell President Clinton to veto this bill 
unless more money is added for home- 
lessness and housing programs. 

The welfare “reform” battleground is 
even uglier. Senate-House conferees just 
announced an agreement on a punitive, 
blatantly anti-child bill that would make 
the following changes to AFDC, food 
stamps and child nutrition programs: 


@ AFDC will be cut $82 billion over 
the next seven years. 


mothers are under 18). 

@ States must deny additional benefits 
to mothers that have additional children 
(even though the evidence shows AFDC 
mothers do not have more children to get 
more benefits). 

¢ Food stamps will be cut by $37 bil- 
lion over seven years and block-granted 
to the states. 

@ States may replace food stamps and 
the national school lunch program with 


nutrition programs of their own creation. 
¢ Legal immigrants under 75 years old 
will be ineligible for food stamps and SSI. 
@ Undocumented children will be denied 
school lunches and other nutritional aid. 
According to a recent study, these cuts will 
send 1.2 million children into poverty and 
push 2.1 million children even deeper into 
poverty. More homelessness is a certainty. Ml 
Tony Gardner is a staff attorney for 
HomeBase, a public interest law and social 
policy center on homelessness. 
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Oakland City Council Betrays Tenants and Promotes Un 


Interview with | James Vann | 


by Terry Messman 


ecently, the Oakland City Council oe tenant acavies is by ae acains a ec weee, : 
nearly toothless Just Cause for eviction ordinance. The action bewildered and ee 


many supporters and allies of this seemingly liberal City Council. The propo: 
would have protected tenants. from arbitrary evictions, but went down to defeat wh 


cilmember who had pledged to support the measure betrayed their campaign promises. 
For decades, the City of Oakland has had a series of conservative councils which routinely chiot 
down tenant protections of all kinds, including rent control and Just Cause measures. However, 
with the election of a new council with a majority of liberal or progressive members, tenants 
believed that they would finally see some long-delayed justice. Instead, they were treated toa 
betrayal even more bitter than they had experienced under the reactionary councils of the past. 
Activist James Vann charges that this vote is part of a larger pattern of betrayal of homeless 
people, tenants and social-justice issues by this supposedly more liberal council. Speaking i in sup-— 
port of Just Cause on July 25, Vann told the City Council: “We are still waiting to see what makes 
this so-called progressive council any different from the backward, conservative Lionel Wilson 
government that was owned and controlled lock-stock-and-barrel for 12 full years by real estate 
and landlord interests. Is the little campaign money you hope to receive from landlords so addicting 
that you will sell out your constituency? Are a few phone calls from landlords so Teens that : 


you are ready to cower under and vote against your conscience?” 


East Bay Housing Organizations was the primary sponsor of the Just Cause ordinance, and 
EBHO founding member James Vann was one of the key organizers of the fight. Vann is a long- 
time tenant rights advocate who played a major role in past rent-control campaigns in Oakland. An 
activist on behalf of low-income housing and homeless people, Vann has served on the boards of 
several nonprofit housing developers, including Jubilee West, Oakland Community Housing, 

Dignity Housing West and the Henry Robinson Multi-Service Center. He was the Co-Chair of the 
Oakland-Berkeley Rainbow Coalition. At present, he is National Co-Chair of the National 
Committee for Independent Political Action, which i is orem the co o ee an ede: 


poe peliica party. 


Street Spirit: Recently a coalition of 
tenant advocates spent more than two 
years promoting a Just Cause for eviction 
ordinance in Oakland. What would the 
measure have done for tenants? 

James Vann: Just Cause was the sim- 
plest, least confrontational measure one can 
put forward in the area of tenant protection. 
It simply says that before you throw a per- 
son out of their home where they may have 
lived for many, many years, you tell them 
why they are being evicted. The ordinance 
spelled out those causes that would be con- 
sidered “good causes”. So many people are 
evicted in Oakland, and tenants have 
absolutely no right of appeal. Under the 
state law of California, which is written 
solely in the interest of property and not 
people, all rights revert to the property 


SS: So a landlord would have to have 
a a compelling cause before evicting. 

JV: Yes. If the eviction were under any 
of the seven areas spelled out as good caus- 
es, then the landlord needed no other justifi- 
cation. Non-payment of rent is a good 
cause. So is disturbing the peace and quiet 
of other tenants after being warned not to do 
so. Not allowing the landlord reasonable 
access to inspect the unit is a good cause. 
Even landlords agreed with the causes on 
our list. 


SS: Yet a supposedly progressive City 
Council voted against Just Cause. Many 
people have expressed dismay that coun- 
cilmembers betrayed their own principles 
in refusing to support Just Cause. What 
is your reaction? 

JV: Well, that’s absolutely true. Many of 
us who are politically progressive as well as 
members of the housing community have 
been greatly disappointed by this so-called 
progressive council. Many of us worked 
hard to get a change in the City Council, to 
get people elected who we thought repre- 
sented the community and who had agitated 
for progressive causes before. We were 
almost certain that we had elected a council 
that now would represent the people of 
Oakland. 

As I say, we have been greatly, greatly 
disappointed not only that this measure did 
not pass, but that it was such a back-stab- 
bing effort. Every one of the so-called pro- 
gressive councilmembers had pledged to 
support the measure, yet none of them did 
when it counted. I guess we should have got 


some hint from the way they kept pushing it 
off to this committee or that committee, but 
we continued to check back with the coun- 
cilmembers and all of them said that they 
were going to vote for the measure. Two 
weeks before the measure came up, some of 
them even reaffirmed their support for it. 

But when it came to the council for the 
final vote, even the sponsor, Natalie Bayton, 
did not vote for her own measure! 

It started out with Natalie Bayton and 
Dezie Woods-Jones as co-sponsors, but 
when Dezie was called out in a public meet- 
ing by the landlords as one of the co-spon- 
sors, she then said she did not want to be 
known as a co-sponsor. Nate Miley had 
been asked to be a co-sponsor, but Sheila 
Jordan convinced him that it wouldn’t be 
good for his election campaign in 1992. So 
he held out on being a co-sponsor, but he 
continued to tell us that he was in support. A 
little over a year ago, Ignacio De La Fuente 
told me that he was ready to vote it to the 
full council with a recommendation to pass 


Photo by John Jernegan 


watch those campaign reports and see just 
how much they get paid for this sell-out, 
because they sold out their principles, they 
sold out their values, they sold out their con- 
stituency. 

Tenants may not have enough money, 
but they can vote, they can walk and they 
can knock on doors and that’s what it takes 
to get people elected. We’re getting the 
word out to the progressive community 
about this back-stabbing sell-out that took 
place. We’re not going to let it die. 


SS: Did any councilmembers publicly 
promise to support Just Cause during 
their campaigns? 

JV: All of them did, including ee 
Elihu Harris. One of the conditions for the 
Bay Guardian’s recommendation in the 
1992 election was supporting Just Cause. 
All of the councilmembers who were run- 
ning pledged to support Just Cause. 


SS: You told the council that they led 
you on “a two-and-a-half year wild-goose 


Since 1980, rents have legally risen 330% in 
Oakland. Nobody’s salary has risen anything like 
that. Instead, unemployment has risen. 


it. Then, when it came before the council, no 
one would vote for it. 


SS: That is an amazing story. That is a 
flat-out betrayal. A double cross. 

JV: Flat-out betrayal. Natalie said that 
she’s not going to be isolated, that other 
members of the council were pulling out 
their support, so she wasn’t going to be the 
only one to vote for it. Also, she said that 
she’d been under tremendous pressure from 
landlords calling and hounding her about 
her sponsorship of Just Cause, and she just 
was not going to be the sole person out there 
on this measure — even though she is a ten- 
ant herself. Nate Miley is a tenant. John 
Russo is a tenant. 


SS: Yet they voted against the rights of 
tenants. Did other councilmembers cave 
in to landlords and real-estate interests? 

JV: It seems that they all did, from what 
I hear. Now we’re coming up to the next 
election year, and I can’t help but think that 
one of the reasons they turned tail and back- 
stabbed tenants was because they are hop- 
ing, if they turn this down, landlords will 
contribute to their campaign. I’m going to 


chase”. What kind of chase was it? 

JV: Since January, 1993, when the ordi- 
nance was first submitted, they sent us on a 
wild-goose chase; caught us up in bureau- 
cratic busy-ness; bottled us up in commit- 
tees; and shuffled us off to a useless, time- 
wasting working group to languish for a full 
15 months. 

Natalie Bayton said she wanted to see a 
measure that had the support of both tenants 
and landlords, even though she knew that 
we had been meeting with the landlords for 
six months and finally they just said, “Well, 
we can’t find any objections to it but we 
don’t want to give up any power in our rela- 
tionship with tenants.” 

I told Natalie it was useless to send us 
back to a working group of tenants and 
landlords because we weren’t going to get 
anywhere. Sure enough, we met for 11 
months and the landlords fianlly said, “We 
don’t want any kind of Just Cause at all.” 

All of a sudden we started hearing that 
the members who were going to support it 
were now not going to. 

Finally, the Just Cause measure was sent 
to the full council with no committee rec- 


James Vann: “We’re getting the word out to the 
progressive community about the back-stabbing sell-out that 
took place.” 


ommendation. Ignacio De La Fuente said, 
"We decided in committee we could not go 
forward with the measure at this time." 


SS: So Natalie, the sponsor of the bill, 
turned it over to Ignacio knowing full 
well he would speak in opposition? 

JV: That’s right. Exactly. She was the 
sponsor of the bill and it automatically was 


to be put before the council fora vote, but». 


she turns it over to Ignacio to make a nega- 
tive motion. So Ignacio made a motion 
against Just Cause and the council voted for 
it. That kind of thing is just never done. es S 
just a sell-out, a total sell-out. 

Just before the vote, Sheila Jordan 
excused herself and told the city clerk she 
was ill. She sat through everything else, but 
when it got to this, she got up and left. Dezie 
Woods-Jones was not present for the vote, 
but her aide later said she would have voted 
against Just Cause. John Russo was opposed 
to Just Cause early on. He had sold out 
before he even ran for the council. Russo 
announced he was running for the council at 
the home of the former president of the 
Board of Realtors! Natalie Bayton 
abstained, and the other five councilmem- 
bers present all voted in favor of Ignacio’s 
motion to kill Just Cause.” 

KPFA had Ignacio and I on a program 
two weeks ago to talk about the Just Cause 
measure. At the end of the program, I said to 
Ignacio, “If you had been a good tenant and 
had paid your rent on time, and all of a sud- 
den you get a notice from your landlord say- 
ing he wants to evict you, wouldn’t you 
want your landlord to tell you why you were 
being made to give up the home you’d been 
living in for 20 years?” Ignacio said, Yes.” I 
said, ““That’s all we were asking for.” 


SS: Would the Just Cause measure 
have protected tenants from arbitrary, 
punitive evictions? 

JV: It was in fact an inane, simple mea- 
sure that gave almost no real protections. It 
only gave a tenant an opportunity to go to 
court at the time they were being evicted 
and defend against an unlawful detainer. It 
would have given tenants the right to defend 
themselves and to say why they shouldn’t 
be forced to lose their home. It only gave 
them a standing in court. It didn’t provide 
any punitive measures on the part of the 
landlord. 

The measure was the weakest possible 


continued on next page 
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thing that the housing industry could have 
done to protect tenants. Nothing in the city 
would have protected the tenant — there 
was no appeal to the city’s overly weak 
rent-arbitration board. No city employees 
would be assigned to enforcing it. 


SS: Do Oakland tenants have fewer 
rights than tenants in, say, Berkeley or 
San Francisco? 

JV: Yes, fewer than in every city in the 
East Bay. Every city with any size in the 
East Bay has either strong rent control 
which includes Just Cause or has a stronger 
Just Cause ordinance. Oakland is the only 
city in the entire East Bay without any kind 
of protection for tenants. 


SS: Yet, aren’t tenants a high percent- 
age of Oakland residents? 

JV: About 60 percent of Oakland resi- 
dents are tenants. 


SS: Do unjust evictions occur that 
often in Oakland? 

JV: Oakland has 180,000 rental units, 
and has about 25,000 evictions a year. 
Unjust evictions do occur and landlords 
even admit to that. While most evictions are 
for non-payment of rent, there are still some 
3,000 people a year who are evicted simply 
because the landlord doesn’t like them, or 
the tenant asked for improvements that the 
landlord didn’t want to make or any number 
of arbitrary reasons. Landlords admit that 
probably five to ten percent of evictions are 
strictly unlawful if we had a A Just Cause 
eviction ordinance. 

Roughly 90 to 95 percent of three-day 
notices and 30-day notices are given 
because of non-payment of rent. That cer- 
tainly is understandable with the higher 
unemployment, the low wages that flatland 
people earn and rents that have escalated out 
of control because of Oakland’s weak rent- 
arbitration ordinance. 

Since 1980, when the rent-arbitration 
ordinance come in, legally rents have risen 
330 percent. Taking nothing but the 
allowances voted each year by the City 
Council, rents would have risen 330 percent 
since then. Nobody’s salary in Oakland has 
risen anything like that. In fact, unemploy- 
ment has risen. 


SS: Oakland has lost a lot of high-pay- 
ing jobs through plant closures, so many 
people’s salaries have decreased. 

JV: That’s true. So, as rents keep getting 
raised, and people keep getting put out of 
work, it causes a big gap between the ability 
to pay and the rising rents being charged. So 
many people are forced out of their homes 
for non-payment or for being late. 
Landlords will evict for any reason these 
days because in the flatlands they can raise 
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the rent. Once they get the tenant out, 
there’s no limitation on how much they can 
raise the rent. So it’s actually an incentive 
for them to evict. 


SS: P’ve seen the human effects of 
unjust evictions because I have friends 
who were evicted and are now homeless 
in Oakland. Have you seen unjust evic- 
tions contribute to homelessness? 

JV: Yes, I certainly have. Because rents 
keep going up, many people who are evict- 
ed have no choice but to move way out of 
town to find another apartment they can 
afford. Or they move in with relatives or 
friends, which lasts only a short period of 
time. Or they are forced onto the streets. 
I’ve been connected with homeless pro- 
grams that have certainly seen the direct 
effect of that. Many people come into the 
Henry Robinson Multi-Service Center who 
were evicted and had no other place to go 
and wound up on the streets. 


SS: Didn’t tenants suffer another 
major setback by the Republican-con- 
trolled State Legislature at the same 
time as the Oakland setback? 

JV: A major kick in the stomach. The 
City Council’s killing of Just Cause 
occurred almost simultaneously with the 
State’s outlawing of vacancy control. So 
now, when an apartment is vacant, the land- 
lord can raise the rent to any amount and 
nobody can question it. This can lead to 
tremendous rent increases and evictions. 
Assemblyman Jim Costa from Fresno had 
been trying to get vacancy decontrol 
through the legislature for many years and 
couldn’t. Sen. Nick Petris from Oakland 
could have kept his bill from ever getting 
out of committee, but instead he voted for it, 
and sent it to a conservative legislature 
which was guaranteed to pass it. 


SS: So once again a liberal legislator 
from Oakland sold out the rights of ten- 
ants. Tenants were sold out locally and 
sold out at the state level. 

JV: Yes. A double whammy. 

The bottom line is that Oakland seriously 
needs real rent control. But the landlords 
have served notice that they are going to try 
to repeal all strong rent-control measures. 
Given the Costa vote, it appears that unless 
the housing community really gets orga- 
nized and recognizes the threat it’s under, 
landlords and the real-estate lobby will con- 
tinue to peel away the rights that tenants 
have fought so hard for. 

SS: Are there other failures by this . 
City Council that concern you? 

JV: Yes. One of the first things Ignacio 
De La Fuente did after coming in to office 
was to down-zone a lot of areas zoned for 


apartments -- down-zone them for single- 
family residences. We tried to show him 
that he was hurting Oakland. Oakland has a 
majority of tenants, and what it needs is 
more affordable rental housing. There are 
plenty of houses on the market, but they 
cannot be afforded by most Oakland resi- 
dents. It was harmful for him to down-zone 
areas that were already zoned for apart- 
ments. 


SS: By down-zoning, you exclude 
low-income renters from having a 
chance to live there, so down-zoning 
looks like blatant NIMBYism. 

JV: Exactly, but we could not make any 
points with him on that subject. At one 
point, a low-income apartment complex 
came before the council, and Ignacio said: 
“This is the last time I’m going to vote for 
any affordable housing apartments in 
Oakland.” 


SS: But governmental bodies, includ- 
ing the Association of Bay Area 
Governments, have shown the housing 
shortages and the great need for low- 
income rental housing in Oakland. 

JV: Sure. Oakland is under mandates 
from both the federal and state governments 
to build more affordable apartments, and yet 
he takes a position opposing low-income 
housing. Oakland is mandated to build 
3,000 units of housing a year, yet he’s say- 
ing he won’t vote for any more. That is the 
overwhelming need for his constituents in 
the Fruitvale area. 

Let’s look at the rebuilding of the 
Nimitz Freeway, the freeway that fell 
down in the earthquake. The council 
refused to put requirements on the con- 
tractor for local hiring and minority hir- 
ing. So presently, almost no people 
from this community have been able to 
get jobs on that big, multi-billion dollar 
project. 

Even in the area of homelessness, the 
City Council does very little to support 
homeless programs. There’s a little 
money given to some shelters, but the 
Multi-Service Center, the only program 
providing comprehensive services for 
people on the streets, which you were a 
major part in helping to initiate, the city 
charges that program $18,000 a month to 
even exist when it ought to be giving it 
$50,000 a month to serve homeless peo- 
ple! It’s very embarrassing. 

Also, for a progressive council, you 
would think we would have a police 
review board, given the number of cases 
of police brutality in Oakland. No police 
review board — why? 


SS: That’s a whole spectrum of fail- 


Cold Ground Was My 
Bed Last Night 


by Claire Burch 


“Cold ground was my bed last night 
rock was my pillow too 

cold ground was my bed last night 
walking blues, talking blues 

Your feet are too big for your shoes,” 
sang Bob Marley 


Not found was a bed last night 
leads I did follow _ 

just waiting for the Trailways bus 
without no fare. 


Old hound was my friend last night 
Buck he was mellow 
just planning the escape 
from don’t know where. 


How to get on the bus 
without being busted. 
Blank mind 
dude grabbed my wallet and ID 
can’t find them! 


Unbound was my dream last night 
chased, going nowhere _ 

just waiting for the Greyhound bus 
without no fare. — 

taking the homeless escape 

from here to there. 

cold ground was my bed last night 
wind inthe willow 

sad sound was my sound last night 
tune no one could follow _ 
Homeless blues. Life I didn’t choose 
when your heart i is battered and bruised. 


fom Homeless i in ihe Nineties by Claire Burch 


ure. It’s not cause that riley shot down 
Just Cause. It’s a consistent pattern. 
JV: I can see nothing this council has 
done that’s different from what the 
Lionel Wilson council or the Bill 
Knowland council would have done. 


SS: And those were widely consid- 
ered to be reactionary councils. 

JV: Yes, they were proudly reac- 
tionary. And now this one is too. I can’t 
point to one thing they have done. Not 
one. 

It’s so hard to think about what they 
have done to us. I worked hard in the 
election for Ignacio, Dezie, Natalie, a lit- 
tle bit for Miley, and to just get kicked in 
the face like this. From now on, to get 
my support and that of other progres- 
sives, we need to have commitments in 
advance, on paper, and people will have 
to commit to come to meetings with the 
community and be accountable. 


People’s Park Wins a Respite 


from page one 
ple who use the park — students, neigh- 
bors, street people, merchants.” 
Southside resident David Glaubman 
said that the park will never be safe as 
long as UC has formal ownership. “We 
need to form a trust, raise a half-million 
dollars, and give it to the University in 
exchange for them giving up all claim to 
the land. It’s like the park is in jail, and 
we need to raise bail.” 

_ Several park supporters who labored for 
months with the City-University committee 
to forge a community plan for the park felt 
betrayed by UC’s unilateral proposals. 

“The committee was working well 
toward a consensus,” said People’s Park 
gardener Lisa Stephens. “But the University 
didn’t like what they were hearing. The UC 
chancellor and the mayor inhibited the dis- 
cussion process. It was never finished. If 
the city adopts UC’s plan, an opportunity is 


lost. If the community isn’t involved, it 
won’t work.” 

Committee member Michael Pachovas 
agreed. “Us trying to make an agreement 
with the University is like the Indians sign- 
ing a treaty with the U.S. Government.” 

UC has often claimed that students are 
afraid to use the park. But Stephanie 
Rubin, a UC sophomore who came to the 
rally, said: “I walk by there all the time, 
and I think people are really friendly. It 
doesn’t feel dangerous to me.” 


Council Rejects University Plan 


After a march from People’s Park 
through downtown Berkeley, the crowd ate 
a meal prepared by Food Not Bombs and 
heard songs and statements at City Hall. 

Maylie Scott of the Buddhist Peace 
Fellowship was one of numerous religious 
leaders present as part of the Berkeley 


Religious Coalition with the Homeless. 
“Some people want to force social ser- 
vices out of the park,” Scott said. “We 
need to make our presence known to the 
City Council so they can’t just sweep this 
under the rug. We’re watching.” 

The Religious Coalition presented a 
collective statement to the City Council 


deploring attacks on the homeless and dis- | 


advantaged, and calling for a policy of 
compassion and tolerance for the diversity 
that People’s Park represents. 

Park supporters then packed the City 
Council chambers. Going into the meet- 
ing, there was a fear that the council 
would rubber stamp UC’s proposals. But 
a majority of councilmembers spoke out 
against the plan. Linda Maio and Dona 
Spring in particular endorsed Food Not 
Bombs and the free clothes box. “I do not 
believe this community will support forc- 
ing these services out of the park,” Spring 
said. “And. there isn’t a lot of support for 
intramural sports facilities in the park.” 


Linda Maio spoke strongly in favor of 
removing the volleyball courts and raising 
Derby Creek, drawing loud applause from 
the audience. 

Mayor Shirley Dean, who is also a UC 
employee, was utterly despondent as 
councilmembers criticized the UC plan. 
Realizing it would never be accepted, she 
finally made a motion to “receive” the 
plan, which the council approved. The 
city manager was instructed to discuss a 
revised proposal with the University. 

After the meeting, park supporters 
were cautiously optimistic. “They’re 
retreating,” said one. “They looked out 
their windows, saw 300 people in the 
street, and said, “oh shit.’” 

But the University will heavily lobby 
city officials and try to force them to 
accept the UC plan. Continued communi- 
ty pressure on the council, and support of 
Food Not Bombs and the park gardeners, 
is essential to preserving People’s Park as 
user-developed open space. 
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Victims of the S.F. Matrix Program 


Photos and captions by Jan Spence | 


“Everybody knows that the fight was fixed, 

The poor stay poor and the rich get rich, : | 

That’s how it goes, and everybody knows.” i 
-- Leonard Cohen 


John Pradd was given a citation at 7:30 a.m. at this loca- 
tion on Van Ness Ave. His violation was for “sleeping under 
a posted sign” -- whatever that means. There was no such 
sign. He was sleeping, but the only sign on the entire block 
was a No Parking sign. 

“Tf I didn’t appear in court within 21 days, there would 
have been a bench warrant out for my arrest,” John com- 
plained, “‘and then I would have a record. But I did appear in 
court, and the judge dismissed my ticket. There were 12 other 
people in the courtroom who were charged with the same 
offense.” 


Joey, a Vietnam veteran, shown here panhandling next to the Safeway, is home- { 
less and has been a long-term camper at Golden Gate Park. About the police raids on 
Golden Gate Park encampments, he stated: “It’s okay to round up the troublemakers, 
but people who come to the Park, unroll a sleeping bag and spend the night should be 
okay. Disabled and homeless people should be able to sit and to sleep in the park. 
Matrix sucks. My friends and I have been arrested for camping when we’re only sit- 
ting in the park.” 


| ain’t got no home, I’m just ramblin’ round, 

! work when I| can get it, | go from town to town. 

The police make it hard wherever | may go 

And | ain’t got no home in this world anymore.” 
-- Woody Guthrie 


Thomas Muldown is one of the homeless campers who was shot - 
in Golden Gate Park on August 19. His buddy, also wounded, 
called 911 for help. The police arrived and Matrix II was born, ; 
unleashing a series of police raids on the victims of the shooting. ] 
Nine days after the shooting, Thomas was ticketed for camping in , 
the park. “At the time, I was in a friend’s camp, sitting in my wheel- | f 
chair. But he gave me a ticket for camping when I was sitting up in | 1 
my wheelchair in a friends’ camp.” : 

Thomas is a third generation San Franciscan. “The mayor is ( 
using this incident as an excuse to make a grandstand play,” he said. 


Ann Blackstone is homeless and lives in a shelter. She is a volunteer at the “The park has always been home to some people and open for 24 : 
AIDS Emergency Fund and is struggling to get back into society. “I want to get hours. The park was built by homeless people. I researched it at the ( 
bact to getting up in the morning, getting dressed, going to work, pay my bills library. Miners who were down on their luck were hired. They were I 
and be one of the millions of peopel who live a normal life. Matrix is no help to paid $2.00 a day, working with picks and shovels and part of this ; 
me. Matrix is hateful and hurtful to homeless people.” was used for their room and board.” | : 


“This morning | woke up in a curfew. | | ; 
Oh God, | was a prisoner too, : I 
Could not recognize the faces standing over me : 


t! 

They were all dressed in uniforms of brutality. . .” A 
-- Bob Marley - 

E 
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Editorial by Terry Messman 


A dark night of the soul hovers over this Christmas season, an 
unwelcome spirit haunting our lives like the ghosts of Dicken’s 
Christmas Carol. The ghosts of Dicken’s story gave Ebenezer 
Scrooge an unwelcome insight into his greed and inhumanity. 
Scrooge thought the poor should not be helped, but banished to the 
jails and poorhouses. Who would have thought we would live to 
see the day that Scrooge’s heartless inhumanity would become the 
official policy of one of the most liberal cities in America? 

Mayor Jordan’s Mandatory Direct Rent Payment plan would 
require the poor to live in a city-sponsored poorhouse -- a slum 
hotel that receives their miserly GA grant. And for those who 
don’t want to live in a poorhouse, Jordan’s Matrix program gives 
the poor the other choice advocated by Scrooge -- the jailhouse. 

The past two years have been one long dark night of the soul 
for San Francisco’s homeless citizens. One long, seemingly end- 
less night of police sweeps, bulldozer assaults on homeless 
encampments, forcible awakenings by the police at 3 a.m., fines 
that can never be paid, bench warrants and jail. San Francisco 
urgently needs a “sanctuary movement” for poor people who 
have been made refugees in their own country. 

But Matrix has been a “dark night of the soul” for non-home- 
less citizens as well. If it is a human tragedy for poor people, it is 


: unleashed a hunt for scapegoats that has divided the city. 
| Since Matrix was first implemented in August, 1993, home- 
less people have suffered a shocking 29,281 citations and arrests 
for minor infractions such as sleeping outdoors, lodging in pub- 
lic, camping, living in vehicles or being on sidewalks. Many of 
these fines and arrests are for “offenses” which are essential to 
sustaining human life, such as sleeping outdoors in a city with 
wretchedly inadequate shelter for its citizens. 

Every night, an inhumane “lottery system” is played out in 
city shelters, where 12,000 homeless people compete for 1,400 
shelter beds. Thousands of people inevitably lose this lottery 
and are forced to sleep outdoors, where they are harassed and | 
intimidated by Matrix patrols, and fined or jailed for the 
“crime” of having no place else to sleep. 

The persecution of a powerless minority jeopardizes con- 
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| The Ghost of Christmas Present 


providing only a minimal level of services to cover up the pro- 
gram’s essential cruelty. In reality, Matrix outreach and referrals 
are pitifully small compared to its police aspects. 

The S.F. Dept. of Social Services’ own statistics tell the true 
story — since Matrix began, more than 29,281 citations and 
arrests have been made, but only 252 people have been success- 
fully moved into permanent housing. The shocking disparity 
between nearly 30,000 citations and arrests, and the hopelessly 
small numbers moved into housing, shows that Matrix has been 
a pathetic failure in helping people get off the streets. 

In a never-ending cycle, homeless people are driven from 
Civic Center to the parks and residential areas, then chased from 
one neighborhood to another. After two years of this “forced 
march to nowhere”, people are still out suffering on the streets, 
and precisely nothing has been done to alleviate homelessness. 

It is past time to call for an end to laws which exile the poor 
and shred their civil rights. Homeless people are not outcasts to 
be arrested, nor untouchables to be exiled. We are meant to work 
with them to create housing and jobs, not add to their burden by 
imposing fines they cannot pay or banishing them into jails and 
poorhouses straight out of Dickens’ England. 

At some point during this holiday season, a familiar 
Christmas song may catch us unawares. We will unexpectedly 
hear the haunting last lines of Good King Wenceslas: “You who 
now will bless the poor, shall yourselves find blessing.” Those 
words raise the inescapable question: What if we have not 
blessed the poor? What then? What if our entire society has in 
fact condemned the poor? The questions are as unwelcome as the 
ghosts of remorse which haunted Scrooge. 

All faith traditions teach us to comfort the afflicted, feed the 
hungry, and offer compassion and justice to the homeless poor. 
Our entire society will be judged according to whether we 
housed the homeless or arrested them, and whether we fed the 
hungry children or abandoned them. 


stitutional rights as well as the historic legacy of the civil- AN y a 


rights movement. This systematic discrimination against the 
poorest of the poor has disturbing historic parallels with other 
laws in other times. In banishing homeless people from select 

neighborhoods, Matrix has driven us backwards in time to a 
truly frightening era of de facto segregation. 


Matrix also represents an enormous burden on taxpayers. & 


Its skyrocketing costs, including booking, incarceration, fines 


than $9 million, according to HomeBase, a public-interest [ 
law policy group. Nine million dollars later, homeless peo- 
ple are still out on the streets with no long-term solutions in 
sight.Where is the housing that could have been provided 


ae 
for jail overcrowding and police overtime, now total more | (I *Z 


health services? 
The so-called social services of Matrix are election-year 

window dressing by Mayor Jordan. From its inception, Matrix 

has been focused overwhelmingly on police crackdowns, while 


The Artist as Slaveowner 


Editorial by Osha Neumann 
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with those millions? Where is the job training and mental ~ == 


Apparently it is easy to believe that the SFMOMA would 
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Art © by Mike “Moby” Theobald 


“Homeless man now an art exhibit. Plucked from the 
streets, put on display at MOMA” — Headline in the 
San Francisco Examiner, 11/19/95 


t’s front page news. According to the article by reporter 
Julian Guthrie, “Roger — by Tony Kaye” is being exhib- 
ited at the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art (SFMO- 
MA). “Roger,” the article explained, is Roger Powell, a for- 
merly homeless man whom Tony Kaye, the British “artist”, 
found on the streets of London, and paid to be his art object. 
While he’s on display, he sits in plastic enclosure outside the 
museum. At night he returns to a room at the Best Western 
Civic Center Motel, paid for by Tony. 
Guthrie reported that Roger had previously been exhibit- 
ed at the Tate Museum in London and at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. Tony explains he is prepared to sell 
Roger as a work of art “if the price is right.” Roger is report- 
ed as being unconcerned about his possible sale. “I know 
that Tony wouldn’t sell me unless he knew I had a good 
home,” he is quoted as saying. 
The day after the story broke, SFMOMA’s director, John 
- Lane, began issuing frantic denials. Turns out, according to 
Lane, SFMOMA had nothing to do with “Roger” or Mr. 
: Kaye. Kaye had just set up shop in front of the museum on 
the public sidewalk. The Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art likewise denies ever having exhibited “Roger”. Kaye 
and Powell have disappeared into the ether, leaving the 
Examiner with egg on its face. 
How is it that Kaye and Powell were able to pull off this hoax? 


a moral calamity for those of us who witness its cruelty. Under 
the guise of “cleaning up the streets”, Mayor Jordan has 


exhibit a homeless person as a work of art, that it would 
sponsor an “artist” turning a human being into a spectacle 
for us to scratch our heads over and mutter about whether 
it’s art or not. We’re used to not understanding modern art. 
It’s revealing that Frances Bowes, a trustee of SFMOMA, 
apparently never questioned that the museum was involved 
in this circus. Her “insightful” criticism of this event was: “I 
don’t think that’s going to go over well in a city that’s trying 
to move the homeless out — not in.” Huh? 

It’s clearly plausible to Ms. Bowes that the SFMOMA 
would exhibit a homeless person bought off the streets. 
Nothing wrong with the artist as slaveowner. For that’s really 
what this little joke is about — displaying a person as a thing, 
a cheap amusement. The homeless are so deeply unworthy of 
respect, their lives so intrinsically worthless, that they can be 
bought and put on display like performing bears. 

This is one sad event. Sad in what it says about the rents 
in our social fabric. Sad in what it says about the state of 
modern art — the gutting out of the liberatory spark that has 
inspired its greatest experiments. _ 

Luckily, for those who find the whole affair dispiriting, I 
have an antidote. We can all lighten our spirits by a visit to 
an exhibit opening on December 15 and touring homeless 
shelters in San Francisco. It’s called “Museum Trustees — 
by anonymous.” A group of homeless people got together, 
pooled their spare change and bought the entire Board of 
Directors of the Museum of Modern Art to put on display. 
For full details, call the museum. Check it out. 
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Spirituality Intersects With The Streets 


by Jurgen Schwing 


A Christmas card designed by the Homeless Press 


he Book of Lamentations is a 

favorite reading at the interfaith 

worship services in People’s Park 
held by the Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless. Recently we 
heard the following passage: “My eyes 
flow with rivers of tears because of the 
destruction of my people.” (Lamentations 
3:48) It is a favorite, because it captures 
the feelings many of us have who either 
experience homelessness ourselves or 
who do not close our eyes to the pain and 
suffering many people face each day. 

At the Chaplaincy’s worship service, 
everybody is welcome, and a few minutes 
before it starts, we walk around People’s 
Park and invite whoever happens to hang 
around. The service is participatory, and 
instead of one person preaching at the oth- 
ers, the Chaplaincy facilitates a discussion 
about a theme or reading among all pre- 
sent. We do that because we are a com- 
munity which expresses its faith in God 


Photo and caption by Jan Spence 


The Ghost of Christmas Past 


by affirming the equal 
worth of all persons. 

This worship service 
is one of the many ways 
the Chaplaincy embod- 
ies our mission to help 
make the love of God 
for all people real in a 
world that seems 
increasingly unable or 
unwilling to support 
those most in need. Our 
approach to helping 
eliminate homelessness 
is through empower- 
ment, not charity. That 
means we involve those 
whom we serve in 
implementing the pro- 
grams we run. 


The Homeless Press 


The Homeless Press 
embodies this principle 
of empowerment. The 
Homeless Press, which 
has run successfully for 
several years during the 
winter holiday season, is 
governed by _ the 
Chaplaincy’s Arts 
Committee, made up 
mostly of Berkeley street artists. This pro- 
gram produces Christmas or other holiday 
greeting cards. The unique and attractive 
cards are designed and cut from linoleum 
blocks by homeless or at-risk street artists. 
From the designs handed in, the Arts 
Committee chooses the cards which will 
be printed. This committee also is in 
charge of defining a fair process by which 
three homeless or at risk persons get hired 
to print the cards. The street artists whose 
designs are featured in this year’s edition 
describe themselves in the following way: 

Peter is an Asian-American artist who 
recently arrived in Berkeley from 
Southern California. He paints water col- 
ors and sells them on Telegraph Avenue 
each day. 

“Murdock is.” He has lived in 
Berkeley for two years and often does 
chalk drawings on Telegraph Avenue. 

Adam lives near Telegraph Avenue 


At least 300 homeless people were evicted from the Transbay Terminal in 
San Francisco in 1993, and were not given an alternative place to sleep. They 
scattered throughout the city, seeking a small measure of shelter. Some con- 
structed unique shacks against the concrete wall of an abandoned warehouse 
on King Street, enjoying some comfort and warmth. And they had a 


Christmas tree. 


On January 12, 1994, a bulldozer arrived at daybreak and razed all 20 
shacks. The Matrix program had driven through the campsite and levelled it, 
created one huge heap almost two stories high. The 26 people who were living 
there were told, “Get out of here or you’ll be arrested. “ 
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and likes to hang out with the Hate Man. 
He has a dog. Jaguar studied art at the col- 
lege level and cares a lot about people. 
Mary is a graphic artist who is interested 
in design. She often paints water colors in 
the Telegraph Avenue area. 

The homeless or at-risk crafts people 
who run the hand-cranked printing press 
are David, Michael and Zerline. Sally 
Hindman, an artist and homeless activist, 
is an artistic consultant who oversees the 
production and distribution of the cards. 

Income from sales of the cards partial- 
ly finances the Homeless Press. The cards 
are for sale at various churches and syna- 
gogues and on Telegraph Avenue. You 
can also purchase them directly at the 
Chaplaincy for $10.00 for a pack of 10 
cards. For more information, please call 
the Chaplaincy on Tuesdays or Thursdays 
between 10 a.m. to noon or | to 3 p.m. 


The Story of Phil 


By supporting the Homeless Press or 
the Street Spirit or the Chaplaincy’s other 
programs, you help homeless people like 
Phil. 

Phil used to be a software programmer 
for Price Waterhouse with a BA from a 
reputable college and a comfortable mid- 
dle-class income. Yet what seemed like a 
stable life suddenly turned into a night- 
mare. Phil’s work performance dropped 


significantly when he started having 


dreams and flashbacks of years of incest 
by both his parents. The stress produced 
by this trauma caused a psychological 
breakdown, and Phil lost his job. He 
received therapy and tried to heal his 
wounds. With no place to go, he tried to 
talk to his parents, but both rejected him. 
In fact, his mother told him, “nobody 
wants to hear these stories.” Phil could 
stay for some time with his sister, but 
soon was thrown out by his brother-in-law 
because he didn’t want to deal with this 
family history. 

Phil became homeless and psychologi- 
cally even more unstable. He had slept in 
the streets and shelters for nine months 
when he came to the Chaplaincy. 

At first, Phil was very frightened and 
isolated and would hardly talk to any- 
body. The Chaplaincy helped him stabi- 
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lize physically through concrete pro- 
grams, and spiritually by supporting him 
and providing pastoral counseling. Phil 
started receiving Social Security benefits 
for his mental disability. His finances 
were managed by the Chaplaincy’s repre- 
sentative payee. 

Phil also moved into the transitional 
housing program at 2207 Haste Street in 
Berkeley, where he worked hard on his 
goals to learn to live creatively with men- 
tal illness, create a personal support sys- 
tem and live in permanent housing again. 
Phil used the Chaplaincy’s pastoral coun- 
seling and case management well for his 
own growth. The Chaplaincy also helped 
him receive other support from Berkeley 
Mental Health and other service 
providers. 

Phil soon volunteered time to help run 
other programs at the Chaplaincy, such as 
the clothing ministry which provides free 
clothing to homeless people in need, or 
the distribution of food vouchers. He 
developed trust in people again, and soon 
helped the Chaplaincy by speaking pub- 
licly at various churches about its pro- 
grams. This turned out to be a big step in 
Phil’s healing, because he got to tell his 
story and was witnessed and affirmed by 
large groups of people in a positive way. 

By now, Phil has successfully graduat- 
ed from the transitional housing program 
and moved into his own apartment. He 
makes. use of the follow-up pastoral coun- 
seling appointments and shows his sup- 
port for the Chaplaincy by volunteering in 
the clothing ministry regularly. He recent- 
ly joined the Chaplaincy’s Board of 
Directors. 

_ The. Chaplaincy is supported partially 
by .grants from the San Francisco 
Foundation, the Hewlett Foundation and 
the Vanguard Foundation. You can 
become a Community Support Member 
by sending a financial contribution for 
this important work. Community Support 


‘Members receive the Chaplaincy’s 


newsletter and can get a free reality tour 
— a tour of the street life by somebody 
who has lived it. 


Jurgen Schwing is the Chaplain/Executive 
Director of the BECH. : 
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